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Abstract 

A study examined first- and se«md*grade reacters from Uie same basal readii^ series to determine if 
instructional flow could be identified from one level to aniMlwr within a series. Specifically, the study 
examine «4iMter tia »ries organized in^ructkm so that wmk pr^eiit^ in seccmd-grade lessons built 
upon what was prosented in fir^-grade tessoitt. Three meamng-^fflphasis sen^ and one word- 
rect^mtion-emphasis series were selected because of tl^ wid^ire^ use in publk schools. It was 
hypotheazed that diffnena» woldbefic»ind in the Mtivities thitt cd^ivelymi^ be considered "skills* 
work as weO as in tlw number <tf vocabolaiy wcntls peseoted and in tlw comprehensibility of the basal 
stories, bitt thtf there would be an in^ctkmal Qow iidiefest in each series. Results revealed that two 
of the meaning-emphasis series are quite similv. Hie thM meaning*em|diasis series jnesented the 
greatest balance b^wmi word-rrac^sition and meanii^-aniriiasts ac^vUia at the seo3nd-grade level. 
Results of the analy^ of c(»ii»Thens9>iIity of story seI«:rions show^ sid^antial different among 
series. All serin were found to have an instructional flow from fir^ to second grade. 
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A COMPARISON OF FOUR BASAL READING SERIES 
AT THE HRST- AND SECOND-GRADE LEVELS 



Researchers, teacters, j^iests, and scIkx^ children know that tmsal reading series dominate reading 
instniciion in the kiwer elmcntary gractes. In foo, in Beamif^ a Nmkm cfR^^s, the acdainoed 
report by the Ccmunk^ on Readii^ Andorson, Htebert, Sam, and WiDmson (IfttS) asserted that 
"basal series 'drive' in^<iion' (p. 3S). If we are to onderstand how cfaildreQ learn to read, we must 
imdertaJce more research into the a)ntem and cbarad«i^ics of bi^ readii^ series. 

The i»imary purpose ol this ^udy was to first- and se«^-gra<te readei^ from the same series 

to determine if instnt^ional flow could be ktetfified frcnn <me tevd to ancKher within a program. In 
other wc»^ we wanted to d^omsw wtol^ a sencs contain^ inamaicm thtf had been {danned to 

cover more than one SChocrf year. Sp ftrififafly ^ wr wanted to A^grmiM wtM>ihgr a ftmes that gm p Hiifaye^ 

wad recognbkm finr fir^ gr»lm wrald go on to emphaaize reai&v fw meaniiig u the SMond^rade 
levels or whether aiutther soies mi^ an equal foois upcm wtd identMkaticm asd word meanii^ 
at bc^ levels. The saia we diose to ^u<fy are not the mc^ recent ^tions, rather tl^ are the 
editions that had the wide^ use in American schools throu|B^out the We focused on these earlier 
editions twcause schools often use a »rie$ for a decade or more. 

We compared the instructiiHial contem and text characteristics oi fmir widely used Hrst- and second- 
grade basal reeling series that rej^^nent pmms akH^ a wmd«recognUion to meaning^emphasis 
continuum. We chme to focus on first- and serond-grade lessons beatro k is in these ^des that most 
American children first revive systematic reiu&% isstruOion from texdx)oks and when they usually 
move from being nonreadei^ to readei^ with fairly automatic deciding and reasom^ly good 
comprehension skiDs. 

The study discussed in this repcHi builds upon our previoudy reported study (Meyer, Greer, & 
Crummey, 1^7) that looked solely at first-gracte basal reading series. It involved studying the conienu 
of the series and then oxiing all existing escerdses m tbt teachm' manuals, student readers, and 
supplementary wcn^ksheets. We also counted the words in the studoit readers and analyzed the 
comprehensibility of the stories themselves. In th^ respect, tte ^wfy differs from other examinations 
of textbooks in that most other researchers (e.g^ Durkin, 1990) firtt establish a few categories a priori 
and then determine the prevalence of examples in a textbook of each category, 

Previous Research on Basal Reading Series 

Chall (1967, 1983) examined four basal reading series: Scott Foresman (1956), Ginn (1961), Scott, 
Foresman (1962), and Lippincott (1963) to detect shifts in instructional emphasis from a meaning- 
emphasis approach to a phonics-emphasis approach. Focudng on materials that were widely used in 
American schools at the time of her study, Chall analyzed all components of the scries - teacher's 
manuals, student textbooks, and activity books - and categorized activities by level. Her work led to 
four conclusions: 

1. The purported meaning-emphasis (Ginn, 1961; Scott, Foresman, 1956) and word- 
rcc(^ition emphasis (Lippincott, 19^) series were substantially different. 

2. Lippincott introduced words more rapidly than did the other series. 
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3. Uppincott iN'Ovided much word practice in eadi level 

4. The more reant edition ot Scott, Foreman (1962) ircliKted more phonics and slighily 
mc^e new wOTds than dki the earlkr edUion (19S6). 

More recently, Bctk and Intr ^iliks^xs the Uimmty <tf ^sbtnsh studio hmer etementary^grade 
tcAbooks. TUs gronp prodttG»l two lambnark atodbs, CM m 

ei^ beginmng reading xsm (Beck & McCasfin, IS^ and a seccmd on tbt word-meaning 
chara^eiittics of two serks (Bi^ McKeown, MoCasfin, & BurkeSi 1979). The ifi^^reo^tion study 
(Beck & McCasQa, 1978) focused on basal m^eriids oftoi used with chiklren who may haw diflkulty 
learaii^ to re^ Tte reyarehcrs conctoded that irfiite tte nmning-cm(diasb soks had phoiucs 
compon«ts, those ccmipcmeats really were sot used when the children read. In other wwds, the 
phonics pr^ice in the meanif^-emi^iasb series wm rot a{q>fied wtoi the s^ies presented new words 
for chiklren to read. The word-recognition series, on the Mher hand, firtt utfrodu<»l letter sounds, and 
then called for childrm to apply the phonks to new words as t^ read. 

In their ccmij^ebension ^udy (Beck et aL, 1979), tl» i^seard^rs fooised <m what they hypothesized 
could be jnt^ems in two sets of b»al re^uiers. T^ talli^ textual ismes, unclear pi^ures, assumed 
knowte<^ vocabulary, directima for setting the pivpose for reading, the divisicHi of lessons, and 
quetfions des^^ to be asked at the omdu^on ad st(»y reading* ^ck and her a)lleagu» believed that 
compepsatoiy eduction student iii^mld have problems wfoh the reading vocabularies of most series, and 
th^ these same duldren would generally have difi^ulty because the seri^ assumed too much 
backgrouml knowled^ Therefc^ they thoi^it the m^^ials were ^ructured with too much 
dependence up<m contexL In adifiticm, they asserted that basal pi^^^ers should take more care to 
produce Inures that diowthii^atturately, Ttey raised further amcems about how basal stories were 
divided into segments and the impact of teachers' qwstscnffi asked before ^dents developed an overall 
sense of ^ori^ 

Durkin (1981) analyzed Hve kinderpirten throi^ ^xth-grade popular basal reading series* Her primary 
critid^ of these materials was that they lacked es^ilicit crasprehension instruction^ and they contained 
a preponderance of application and pr^tice a^ivitks. 

More recent work on textbook characteristics has been completed tqr Barr, Dreeben, and Wiratchai 
(1^), who analyzed three basal reading series to <tetermine the number of stories and sight words they 
contained, as wtSl as the new words, consonants, conscmant dusters, vowels, and word ending. These 
analyses were competed to assess the difficulty of the various materials. Barr and her collaborators 
determined that the series differed with respect to the pace for the introduction of new concepts and 
words* They also found that the series they studkd varied mon as to the number of words to be read 
using phonics than they did for the nimibcr of sight wsrds to be mastered. 

Further work on lower elementary-grade basal reading textbooks was completed by Winograd and 
Brennan (1983), who re^nei;^d two series at four grade levels to determine how main idea and topic 
were defined They conduded that one series distinguished between topic and main idea when these 
concepts were introdu^ in first grade, while tl^ other did not. They also found that both series used 
listening and reading activities to teach topic and main idea. 

Schmidt, Caul, Byers, and Buchmann (1983) studied e^t basal reading series to determine the 
percent^e of selections that induded expository pass^es and skills. These researchers found that less 
than half of the selections contained no expository subject matter at alL The remaining portions of the 
series bad content devoted to sdence, sodal studies, or another street area. They also found that 70% 
of these materials had no functional skills content. They did discover that the number of expository 
selections increased by grade level. 
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Flood, Lapp, and Flood (1^) exammed 15 writu^ st]4es in e^ preprimer throi^ scrond-gradc basal 
reading series. They ctf egorittd Uiese studem tem iitto sei^ narrathv They 
found that eboM 87% ctf ihe selections were narrative to si^ at the preprimer level, but at the second* 
grade level only aboitt 77% of the selections ^wre narrMives. 

Hare and Mil%ao (1^) revi^ved four gr^ tevels oi material to aamiro the number of times main 
idea was mentkmed in an eaqplantf&m, pmrpose, evatuttmn, or <firKtive. Ttey oc^ulud^ that t^cause 
the CTplanafions in these ser^ e^^ded cfiffioik is^ies, tte series were quite similar. 

Meyer, Gre^, and Crummey (1^7) found sidistantial (fiffermoes boween the four flrtf ^rade basal 
readi^ »rks tl^ analyzed fm derodh^ and am^ehcnskm interactkms as well as the 
compreheasilrility st<mea« In adifition, tl^ fomnl tte Hmt meanii^^emidinis series to be \irtually 
equal on the ^qdkation of plKmks coneef^ Tbmc serks had diiMren aj^ {dumics a>iicepts to only 
10% oi the wxmls presetted, iiiiereas the wcMtl-recognition emfrfiasis series they ^died had a phonics 
application rate of 96%. 

In summaiy, sydmatic research has ctemcm^rat^ consistent^ that meaning-emphasis and ^rd- 
recognitioa emphasb series differ in the rate at \)(^udi tetter-souml relationdisjs are introduced, and in 
the rate at wfaidi words are tsUrodi^ed. Ttey also (fiffer in the number of words on which ^dents can 
apply phonics and on i^-atfjce de%^ed to word idcnlificatioa, 

FWt of the studies dted addressed issties d omsprehensicm ii^ructiOT* Cball (1967) found the scries 
she analyzed to be very ^ilar m the type and number of qt^stions pr^ented All serin had about 
double the number of text^imfriicU to taa-e)^)l^ qu^ti<m$ at the pre^imer levels. She found a much 
better nux of qi^icms beycHid tbt fiitt-grade level like ChaO, Me^ et aL (1^7) found a word* 
reception emphasis series to indu<fe far fewer l^d^<Nmd-kmiwte(^ quntions than the meaning- 
emphasis program. Furthonore, five of the researdi teams analyzmg omiprehension instruction in 
basal reading seria eonchufed indepeodouly thtf eraai^id^nsion instruction was proMematic at the 
lowett gr^ levels because d tte kinds of qtmstiras that teadms were to a^L Qu^tions requiring 
children to search and find the amwers (text*imirftcst) and bi^kgrotmd-knowledge questions dommated 
the kinds of que^ons the manuals directed teachers to ^ chilcb^ 

Despite these studies of the characterises of readmg seri^ thoe has been very little replication of 
procedures. Furthermc»^ it appears that there have been almc^t as many reascms for conducting the 
studies as there have b^n studies. Therefore, this study extench our earlier work, which was limited 
to the first-grade materials in basal readii^ programs (Meyer et aL, 1987) and closely replicates the 
pioneering work of Chall (1967), reported more than two ctecades aga 

Our analyses were designed to answer these questions about basal series: (a) How many instructional 
intera^ons focus on letter or word recognition at each grade level, and what kinds of different activities 
fall into those categories? (b) How many instructional interactbns have an emphasis on the meaning 
of the text? (c) How easy is it for children to understand the stories? (d) Is there an apparent 
instructional flow in each series from first to second grade? Sin« the fir^-grade findings of this work 
have already been reported else^ere, this report will present the findii^ from the analyses of the 
second-grade basais and then compare these findings with our first-grade level findings. 

Analysis of Second-Grade Reading Series 
Decoding Instruction Methodology and Categories 

Instructions to teachers appear in basal series as cither questions for them to ask or instructions for 
them to follow when presenting a lesson to their students* In this reiKfrt, we refer to these questions 
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and iitttniaioiis a>ltectively as "interactkms.* Therefme^ Uinn^out this repent, w will refer to ihe 
numbo* ^ decoding imeraeticms or craiimhaidra isteractkms per ^tes. Within th^ lar^ categories 
(deoxiii^ and «mi{»*eteiision), we have cre^ed ntsmerous si4)cat^ori^ It is the presence m absence 
ctf th«e siibcat^ories thai defiros the charter of a (m^ram, particularly one that has a \^t)rd- 
recognition emphasis in amii^riscm to om that {daces mmc emphasis on tte meitning of text. 

In each case, we d^wd the category Sm anafy^ on tte iMsis of tte tBsk the teacher was to have the 
students perform. For example, we cte^saied U activities to fb^ 

because cKhctf the taslu had students ideittify letters or woitU, In each of these activittes, the children 
had to do gi^^hiwg related to lettn a word Mottifi^km wUb mbknal or no r^cnncc to meaning. 
These cat^n^wm: (a) punctuatsmt^ grammar, (b)to9Sosttds»(c)s3lU4catira 
(d) rules for decoding, (e) tetter names, (Q rhymii^ (g) ^omd blending, (h) vocabulary words in the 
teacte^s text, (i) y^mds in stwteirt text, Q) words in a>nnected text, and (k) wtmis m isolation. 
Definitions for each of these c^^ories and examptes fircmi eadi can be foimd m Appendbc A. 

Seven rtfers coded every questi<m or instruction from the teachers' manuals, student Iwcks, and 
supi^cmentary worksheets for deoxlixv m the four »ccmd-grade basal reading series sampled. 
Interrater reliability averaged above .90 for the 11 decoding categories* 

Decoding Comparison Resnlts 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 present the results of the deoDding analyus. The^ results are presented for each of 
the four series, divided by book for the three meanii^-cmphasis series (A3fC) and divided into 80 
lesson Kgments for the WOTd-reo^nition rea<fii^ series (D)« 

All of the second-grade ^es show the same pattern for interatfions in the letter-sounds and 
syllabic^iOT/endings rat^ories. decrease the amount of practiw students receive cm sounds 
during the seomd-grade ^ar while increasii^ the pactice on syllabsc^i<Hi and endings as the series 
progress. Letter-namuig %wk decre^es sul^tantially m Series A and Series B, but increases slightly 
*m Series C, and increase sut^^itiaUy in Series D. Work on rules inaea^ in Series A and Series B 
but droj^ sharply in Series C, and b nonexistent in Series D« 

Practice on liiyming shows a very different pattern. There is no rhyming practira m either the Series 
A or Series D materials, althou^ tl^re k some rhyming ^Bdict in Saks B, and a little practice in 
Series C Series A and Series C show slight increases in the number of vocabulary words from their 
first to scamd books, whvreas Series B shows a very di^ decrease* Series D, however, has a 
substantial increase in the number of words in the second half of its series ^en compared to the Hrst 
half. 

The student texts change as much as the teachers' manuals at the second-grade level. There are great 
increases in the number of words students read in connected text in all four of the series* Series C has 
the greatest number of words in rannected text. For words in isolation, only Series B shows a drop in 
number of words from the first to the second book. 

I Insert Tables 1 and 2 alK>ut here.] 

Table 3 shows totals for the decoding categories for the second-grade series* Series A and Series B 
provide almost identical amounts of praaice on sounds, whereas Series C and Series D show 
substantially less praaice on sounds in the second half of the second-grade materials. Series D provides 
at least eight times the amount of practice on letter naming that the other series provide. Series B 
provides the most practice on syllabication and endings, whereas Series A presents far more rules than 
any of the other series. Series B has the most rhyming practice of ail the series, and Scries D is the only 
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series to teach Uesdii^ It also presents tl» lai^Kt amount practice on vocabulary wwds and words 
in isolation, whereas as mentioi^ previously, Seria C has by far tlw greatest amounts of connected 
texL 

[Insm T$Mt 3 abrat here.] 
Comprehension Instruction Methodolc^ and Cat^ries 

The same procedures d^cribed for the deco(Ui% activities iviicn oxliiig interactions spedfied in the 
teodm^' manuab <d tte b^al re^lers were us^ to examine each program's ooiprebension 
charaaeritfka. Omt ag^in, the tasks rajuired oi the children in the te^^rs* direaioos or questions 
detenmned how each uitnaction was cod^ 

The same seven raters that coded every qt^^ion or directi<m in the decodii^ ^t^ries analyzed ih ^ 
comprehension instructicm and i^acsiee in tJte teadteis' manuals, student bodu, and supplementary 
wcuidi^ in the seomd^de reading soies. Iitf emtter reliaiH&y was above ^ for the 23 categOTia 
coded TTie major <fis t i nc timi amrog these categories is between the tea-caq^i^ text'implidt, and other 
categories ^ssh^ the Person and Jofanscm (1978) definitions. Teaa-oqdidt answers are "riglu there" in 
the text, ^ereas students figure out texi^implicit answers by searching the text to find piea» of the 
answer to put tc^ether. Many adcSticmal qi^tions include informtfion studoUs must answer from their 
bad^oumi knowle<%e. Other ott^wies are: uwy grammar, sequencing, review, »yle, theme, opinion, 
predicti<m, and summary tasks* Definitions and examples for each of the cate^iries can be found in 
Appendix A« 

Comprehension Comparison Results 

Tatrfe 4 presents the tallin of the comprehensicm in^nicticm and pra^iw inlera^ions across series. The 
level oi qu^cm prc^^resses from ti^ wwd level through the (mr; graph level for both explicit and 
implicH qt^stions, with "leveT determined by how mudi text children mu^ read to answr the question. 
Only Soies B and ^es D show an increase of tMt^^qpltcU, wwd-level questi(Mss from their first- to 
second*grade boolo, and onfy Serin A has a drop in w^d-le^ text-implicit questk>ns. The four series 
show the same pattern for fewer sentence-Ie>^ text-eiqplidt questions that they did for word*levet text- 
explicit questions. 

All series have fewer sentence-level text-implicit qu^ons in their second books than they did in their 
first books* All series except Seritt B increa» pan^frfi-level, text*oq>iidt questions, and Series A has 
fewer par^raph-lei^l, text-implidt questions in its second book than in its fir^ lMK)k. Series D has by 
far the bluest number of picture t»t-explidt questions, and Series A has more picture-level questions 
than the (Hher two analytic phonics basal series. 

Series Cs number of summary questions drops from its first- to second-grade book, whereas all other 
series increase the ntmiber of questions in this category, ^ries A's increase is very slight and Series 
D has only two summary qu^ions in alL The four series show quite different patterns for background- 
knowledge questions. Serin B's and Series Cs numbers of que^ons reduce in this category, whereas 
Series A and Series D increase in the number of this type of question. Prediction questions drop 
substantially fi^om the first to the second book for all series, except Series D where they actually 
increase, and opinion questions increase in each program. 

Series C and Series B are the only two series that include substantial numbers of theme or style 
questions, and their patterns are somewhat irregular from their first to second books. All four series 
have some review questions, but Series A and Series D haw the greatest number of questions of these 
kinds. There is no clear pattern for the sequencing category of questions since Series C and Series A 
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have fewer sequesdi% qi^stkms in t!^ secoml books than they have m their first books, and Series 
B has more seqticncing que^ions in its sec(md book. 

Tallies (tf the coding for charactor, settii^ and ^kA qnestkms reveal that two Series (C and D) increase 
the ntimber ctf cban^n questions from the to the second books, but cmly Series C has slightly 
more setti^ qrostUms m Us seomd^rade books. &ries D has far mem fiot questions in its seomd 
hock than any of tte other three series. Thne resuhs Bppcv in TaUe 4. 

[luol TMt 4 abrat bm.] 

Tables shows summaries fm* the mcmd-grade bocks by ser^ In TaUe S, iitter^ons are oi^anized 
into text-exf^ch, teA-implicit, ami one <Ml^ comimhenacm cat^c^. The imeraoions in the other 
categoric are for bacl^round knowle<%e« summary, {mcUc&a, c^nnion, theme, st]4e, review, sequendng, 
character, s^tii^ and plot intot^tkms. Thb table shows the total amount of ctmiprehensicnHiu^ioo 
practice tlse senes immde ^ tte »aml-gr^ teveL &rto C has far the greats number of word- 
level, teit-eiq)lidt qittOkms wfaeren Series A has the largest number of word*le%^ text-implicit 
que^cms. S^ies B and Series C have far fewer text-ex|;^dt, seittence-level qu^ims, but far more text- 
implied, sentoice-level questions than the <Hher two series. Series C and Series B have substantially 
more questions of bob types at the paragraph level, whereas Series A and Serin D have many more 
questions about {nctures. 

.^ries C leads the Mher three ^ri^ with more background-knowledge, summary, prediction, theme, and 
style questions. Series A asks the most oimiion questkms, and Serte D has the most review questions. 
Series A presents the most sequoidi^ quotions. Series D has by far the most character and plot 
questions vliereas Series A asks the m<»t qt^tions abotA story stings. 

[Insert Table 5 about here*] 
Comparison of First- and Second-Grade Basal Series 

Decoding Comparisons 

How do decodii^ instruction and pratiice change from flr^ to second grade in these four series? What 
is the instructional flow from first-grade to seccmd-grade? Answers to these questions apj^ar in Table 
6. Series A and Series B provide substantbUy mo'.e praoice on sounds in second grade than they do 
in Gist grade, while only Series D has more letter-'iame {make in seccmd grade than it spedfied in Arst 
grade. No soies jHrovUIed any instruction w i^acttw on ^alncation or endings in first grade. The 
second-grade series range greatly in this aaegoiy, as Serin B has more than double the practice Series 
C and Series A provide, but Serin D has no syllabication/ending practice. 

Series B and Series C have little practice on rules for first or second grade. Series D has no rule 
praaice, but Series A pre^nts owr 150 rule interactions in its second-grade books. Series D and Series 
A have no rhyming practice in second grade. Series B has some rbyming praaice for first and second 
grade, and Series C has limited practice in both first and second grade. Only Series D has blending 
practice in its first- and second-g^ade materials. 

Series B and Series A have moderate vocabularies for fu^ and second grade, ^^e Series C and Series 
D have much larger vocabularies than the other series, especially in second grade. Series C has the 
most words in Tories in its first- and seccmd-grade materials, and Series D had clearly the smallest 
number of words in its fust-grade stories. Series A had the smallest number of words in second-grade 
stories. Series D has the greatest number of words in isolation; Series C had the smallest number of 
words in isolation. 
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(loMfl TaUe 6 aboot bar.] 

Comprehension Comparison 

n^se aaalyses show several difio^ces in toa-eaqiticic and tcxt-imidkit questkm frequency in first and 
second grade. Sain Cs comi^elieiisicm quettioos are inrimarily text-explkk and text-implidt questions 
at the level ia second grade. The Safes B and S&ies A sertesimreasetbe number of tett-expU 
word-level qnestkms as wdl, but Serfes A reduces its texf-implidt qi^stions sid>stantially for second 
grade whaeSeriaB increases texi-i»iMqi»stbns at the seooi^^ Series D has few word- 

level^ text-eil^dt (u* imi^dt qoetfitm in seomd gr^ but tncreves its text-ex|riicU, seiuence-level 
quaticM]^. No first-gracte saks has j^r^raph-level qnetfkao^ but Serin B had the moA pai^apfa- 
levelt text-op^ que^ions in secmd grade. Onty Serbs D has sdsistaDtially mem text-explidt, piaure- 
level q ne s tion s in seomd grade in comiwiscm to its fir^-gnute (Hfogram. 

Series C and Snies B irorease their sentenoe-level, text-eaqf^dt questions in second grade, ^^e Series 
C and Series B sx^gsst far the nH^ paragraph-tevel, tcxt-imi^ qu^cms. The text-explicit picture 
pattern is «milar to the text-implied picture paaem with only Series D focu^ on far more pidure-Ievtl 
questioitt in second grade than in Vmt grade* 

All four series increase the number of background-knowledge questions to ask in second grade over first 
grade* Series C has far more summary questions in second gracte than the mher scries. Series C and 
Series D have the most predi^on questions, whereas Series A and Series B have the most opinion 
questions* 

Series C and Serks B have the mc»t qu^ions on theme and style^ and Series D has at kast four times 
the number oi review questions as any of the mher series. Serks A asks the mmt questions that have 
childrtt sequent events frcmi a stmy, and Seri« D has three to fow times the number of questions 
about characters than the other series. Serin A has the greatest numb^ of questions about story 
settings, and Series D has the most questions about plot. All of these rnults appear m Table 7. 

[Insert Table 7 about here*] 
''Comprehensibility* of Basal Reading Text 

We used the same procedure for calculatii^ the conprehensiHlity of the second-grade basal stories 
that we reported for the first-grade storte (Meyer et al^ 1987). We adapted the Beck, McKeown, 
Omanson, and Pople (1984) definitions and guideline used to illustrate that children understand more 
comprehenstl^ text better than they imderstand less comprehen^le text. Iliese analyses concentrated 
on references that were ambiguous, distant, or indirect; lack of requi^te background knowledge; unclear 
relationships between events; and the inclusion of irrelevant events or ideas. 

The first step in the story comprehensibility analy^ was to attempt to match three types of stories. 
When matching stc^^ we icfentified stories that were essentially the same type. We chose 
personifications, dilemmas, and eiqfK^oiy selections. We then determined a match by identifying stories 
of approximately the same length voth about the same number of chara^ers. We then counted the 
problems in the stories caused ambiguous, distant, or mdirect referents, lack of requisite background 
knowledge, unclear relation^ips between events, or the inclusion of irrelevant events or ideas. We refer 
to these prd>lems collectively as 'incoherent.** We also counted the number of thought units, the 
small portions of text that had meaning. 

No adequate personification story existed in Scries B, and there was no cx|^itory story in Scries D. 
Therefore, at the second-grade level, we were limited to just three expository and personification 
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seleoioDS, and four dilevina Tories, dkmg wiih the unm^chcd sdections. Ona we had found the \^t>rd 
lei^h of the ory, the number d propositic»s (thm^ units), and the number of incd^rence^ we 
calculated the ntmiber df wcmb per inccd^^nce and the number of tbcHight units per incoherent. 
NeA« analyzed evoy third st<^ frrai each serin' second book b the same way. These became the 
unmatched stories. All of these resubs appear m Table 8. 

[I^at TslUt 8 about bane.] 

While the wwds per tnccAeTOM and thoi^ units per incotexence are not reaUy accurate 
representatiOTS of lu>w tte hKcimmtes are ditfr3)itt^ in the stcuies^ they do provide a sense of how 
freqi^idlyi»t)blems occur. Webefietnethtf it is the dei^ycrftnmherencesthtf represent an important 
characteristic of begmnsi^ readii^ series becai&e the density (rf incc^erences si^gests how much 
difficulty chiklren will have compiehending the storks. 

Taken as a grcrap, tte dilemma sXaks are the most amiffehoKsiUe, the exp(^tory text stones the next 
most comprehensive, and the personification stcmes tte least a>ffliMxtensible. The comparisons 
between soies for mAd^ and immAched ^oria reve^ that the mat^d Series C sd^ies are the most 
comprehensible, fdlowed fairly closely by the Series D stories. Hie Series A ^(mes run third, and the 
Series B stories were found to be the lea^ compreheniible. Fot umnatched stories, the Series D stories 
were the most comprel^nsible, foUo^ 1^ Series C and then Series A. These results are also sho^n 
in Table 8. 

Table 9 shows the means and ^andard deviations fc»r all four series, matched and unmatched stories for 
first- and second*gra<fe basals. Two (atterns emei^ First, Soies C has tte largest standard deviation 
for its second-grade st^es for the matched stcnies. Seomd, Seri« D has the bi^est standard deviation 
for the unmatdied second-grade Tories. These large standard deviations illustrate that dories in these 
two series vary greatly. 

[Insert Table 9 about here.] 

Comparisons ivith Recently Published Basal Reading Series 

One might ask if the most recent editions of these series ha^ changed with regard to an instructional 
How from first to sec(»id grade« To address this qu^ion, w randomly selected lessons in the most 
recent first- and second-grade editions (i989) of two series for analysis to determine if patterns of 
instructional (k>w were readily apfmrent in them. In both cases, the fimUngs i^alleled those reported 
for the earlier editkms. Far example, in both series rather dramatic change occur tetween the first- 
grade and second-grade materials. In one series, for example, whU^ there is some letter-sound practice 
at the first-grade level, there is none at the secrad^rade level Story leng^ grows from 309 words in 
the first-grade materials to over 1,000 words in the second-grade selections, and whereas 15 
comprehension questions are specified for the first-grade story, there are 26 questions designated for 
the second-grade story. 

Similar patterns were found in the second series* At the first-grade level, whole-word practice on 40 
words as weU as letter-sound practice dominated the lesson prior to beginning the story which was 572 
words long. Thirty-e^t comprehension questions araompanied the ^ory« In the second-grade lesson, 
just 24 whole-wrd enrdses and 21 sentenw-compreheiision intera^ions preceded the story. There 
were no other aaiviti^ specified prior to bcgjnnii^ to read the ^ory. This change in emphasis alone 
shows a greater attention to comprehension at the ^cond-grade level, another example of instnicitonal 
flow. All of the stories accompanying these lessons were by award-winning authors. They were found 
to be very comprehensible, and therefore the series did not appear to vary along this dimension. More 
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extei^ive analyses ci th^ serutt i^rauld so doubt hrmg (orth further evidence of ibe prevalent of an 
in^nictional flow at these grade levek. 

Discussion 

What did we find oitt about the flow of (tecodb^ and comprehension instrutfion in these Hrst- and 
second-grade traisal serin? What an iw say shoot dory *a»nin:ehais3)ili:y?* This discussion will focus 
on what we believe are the m^or findii^ fnm thk wmk. 

Decoding Analyses 

Some oi the ways m whidi the series diCTer fnm eadi cthet were surprising. Seria C and Series D 
have mml of tl^ sounib jn^ctke in first gr^Se, mi^nas Setia B and Serin A have it in second grade. 
This iBostram th^ Sertes C aiul teries D have greater phonics instn^ira in &rt grade, whereas the 
other series give children i»^ctice wkh whole words m first grade and then teach them letter sounds and 
word endii^ later. In sbm, iht intfnicti«id prooesses for wcMtl anatysa are phik»o|>hicaUy and 
pragmtf^Uy differoU f or the two sc^ erf ^es. Thb is in keqm^ for what woukl predict fw Series 
the wcml-recognitioo ser^ but it b ^uprisii^ for Soies C because it b traditionally thought of as 
a meaning-emi^iads series. We find Series C and Series D share <me in^ruoional sequence from fii^i 
to second grade, ^xdiereas Series A and Series B share another. Nonethele^ each of these series has 
an instnicttcmal flow for teadiii^ chiUroi to r^ogoizc wc^ds. 

None (tf the serks includes syiLMrication <»r word encfing instruai<»i befwe secrod grade. This, too, b 
evidence (d an b^rucdcmal flow. Serte D don tuA use tlua tedmique even at the second^rade level, 
tl^efwe gjving further evicknw ci its depaidoM^ upon word-recognition activUies. Serks A presents 
aboitt five times as many intoacticms f<^ rules as tte crtto* series. Thb is clearly its dominant way to 
further wcsd reoc^nkion in second grade. These fin<fii^ again su^e^ that the series concei^alize and 
teach reacfing quite difibrenlly. In fact, tw scxics pl^ greater empha^ upon word meaning one 
series balances its activities between word meaning and word recognition, and the fourth scries gives 
greater attenticm to word reragnition. 

The dramatic different between series for vocabulary vmds and words in stories also reveal interesting 
patterns. Series D has 1^ far the greats number oi voc^nilary wrds and words in isolation, and yet 
the lowest number of words m stwes at the fir^-gra(te level This illutfrates that thb serks emphasizes 
readi]^ at the wwd level durii^ its first year of readmg instruction. Thb finding b in keeping with the 
series' word recogniticm approach. All of the oiha scsits do just the qyposite. They supply far greater 
amounts of connected text« as would be expected in series wHh greater attentira to word meaning. 

Given the complementary aspects of these four series at the first- and second-grade levels, it appears 
that schook should be encouraged to keep students in the same scries for at least the first two years of 
reading instruction. With all of the series, there were compensations in second grade for things taught 
(or omitted) m first grade, thus suggesting a flow in each scries for word recognition and word meaning 
at these grade levels. 

Comprehension Analyses 

Our condu^ons after the comprehension analyses are similar to those for the decoding findings. These 
publishers aU appear to have had *plans" for romprcbension practice* The plans differ somewhat from 
publisher to publisher and grade to grade. All of the series offer practice at the word, sentence, and 
paragraph leveb by the end of second grade, however. 
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Series A dearly proxies the most craafml^ostcm (H^Ktice 91 Um? fir^-^de tevel, while Series C does 
this to seccmd gra<te. Once i^ais, tl^e findings refto a (fiffouice in flow dm is tml to the series* 
word-reec^akicm aohittes and bdiefe. A wouM be expected to have more craiprehension 

activities beaiifise of its commitment to fooss apra memm^ Mcms intere^ii^ than ^ple totals of the 
kinds of ccmipretensicm tnteraoicms ttee series i^esait U ihcsc tw gr^ levels, however, are the 
ifflfdications based iqion these findm^ Sems A a«l Series C are the leaders in text-based i»actice. 
This fmoiee tcadies chfldren that mswors to qt^ttom abwA vdiat they re»l are m tte text ttey read. 
This is an uopotant lesscm. AH ctf the ^»s incre^ comprehM^ra im^acticna at the pars^ph level 
in their sMimd^rade mmerials wfa& ^cmistng ittf^aOicms answered in pictm^ after first grade. 
Once again, tl^ two sates (C, D) that irovkted the mMt practice on letter soinnls show the greatest 
ntuiber of text-expOcit ami text*tmjrikit questkms at the srocmd^^nde level The increase in 
bdckgrotnid-kno«^(^ questions for all ser^ and titt appearance of tlieme, ^e, review, sequencing, 
charaaer, siting, and fkA interaoiras re>^ that idl $akB do m<»^ st^ihi^cated w(^k on 
comprehension m second grade tlian they did in fii^ grade. This is further evidence of an instru^ional 
flow. 

Story Analyses 

We expected a different ranking for the a>m|»^hens3)ility of the stories coded from the series. Lore 
about basal readers ^sggKts that esqx^toxy selections are [wticularly poorly written. That is not what 
we found. It was also sunmsii^ to discover thiU the Series D stems proved to be more comprehensible 
than any of the otl^ serin at the flr^-grade level for matched denies because this series has often been 
critid^ fa its stories. 

On the <Mher hand, serii» A's stories dropped from sroond place for matched stories in fim grade to 
third place in sectmd grade. This pt^gram's reputatioa has in lar^ part been built upon its stories, so 
this too was a great surprise, Serte B*s stories rank last in both cat^cmes fc^* both years. This at least 
shows con^ency* It is also surprising that wUh the ex»itfion of the Series C program, whose stories 
appear to improve substaMially firom first to second grade, the (Xher soles' dories are actually less 
comprehensive in second grade than they were in first grade* Given the dramatic increases in 
vocabulary from first to second grade, and therefore the mcreased opportunities for meaningful text, this 
finding is puzzlii^ It also si^gests that although there b dear evidence of an mstmctimal flow for both 
word*recognition and word-meaning activities in \ht four so^ from first grade to second grade, the 
stories foD short of c^rturis^ this fiow. The meanii^mplu^ series ^cmn teave quite a bit to be 
desired with the excej^on of Series C, and the wcmi-meaning series stories also drop off sut^tantially 
in comprehen^ility between first and seccmd grade* 

Overall Findings 

No series appears to do it aU. This l« essentially v^at Chail also found in her analysis of basal readers 
in 1967, Therefore, although we extended Chall*s i^ocedures, we have essentially replicated her findings. 
This suggests that uiiile there may have been substantial changes hy publishers in response to research 
on basal readers, many asi^^ of their basal reading programs ha^ remained intact for o\'er two 
decades. Series C comes the closest to distributii^ practice between word recc^ition and word 
meaning, while also providing story reading i»actice in the mo^ comprehensible stories, but to have a 
series that truly balan^ emphases at the first* and sea>nd*grade levels might require using two scries 
tc^ether or at least having teachers supplement one aspect of a series to rampensate for its deficiencies. 
That is how it was almost a quarter of a century ago, and that is how it is today. 
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Tabic 1 

Second-Grade Basal Reader Decoding and Text Analysis 





Analytic Phonics 


Student Text | 


Level 


Sounds 


Syllabications/ 
Endings 


Letter Naming 


Ruks 


Rhymii^ 


Number of 
Vocabulary 
Words 


Words in 
Student Text 


Wm^ in 
Isolation 


Series A 




2,010 


127 


336 


58 


0 


310 


24,161 


1,761 


0 


1,267 


440 


328 


105 


• 

0 


366 


40,508 


2,034 1 


Series B | 


6 


1379 


489 


269 


7 


62 


341 


35,174 


1,753 1 


7 


1,397 


621 


175 


20 


99 


337 


44,693 


905 


Series C 


7 


782 


174 


81 


31 


8 


610 


50,154 


1,462 


8 


720 


307 


88 


4 


2 


701 


54,446 


1,872 



18 



17 




Tabic 2 

Second-Grade Synthetic Phonics Seri^: Decoding and Text Analysis 





S^thetic Phonics 


Student Text 


1 Lessons 


Sounds 


Letter Naming 


Blending 


Rhyming 


Number of 
Vocabulary 
Words 


Words in 
Student Text 


Words in 
Isolation 


1 * " ^ 


1,007 


85 


567 


0 


1,830 


23.614 


1,956 


80- 100 


332 


3,930 


12 


0 


2324 


43,786 


3,746 
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Tabic 3 

Summaiy Sccond-Gradc Basal Reader Decoding and Text Analyses 





Analytic Phonics 


Student Text 




Sounds 


Utter 
Naming 


S)4labicalk»is/ 
Endings 


Rules 


Rhyming 


Blending 


Niunb^ of 
Vocabulary 
Words 


Wor<b in 
Student Ten 


Words in 
Isdation 


1 ^ 


1^ 


169 


481 


35 


10 


0 


1311 


104,600 


3334 


1 ° 


3,276 


444 


1,110 


27 


161 


0 


678 


79,867 


2,658 


A 


3,277 


664 


567 


163 


0 


0 


676 


64,669 


3,795 


D 


'339 


4,015 


0 


0 


0 


579 


4,154 


67,400 


5,702 



22 



21 
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Sccond-Grade Basal Reader Comprehension Question Analysis 1^ Level 
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41 
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152 1 
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71 


IV 
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217 


45 


117 


II 


50 


14 


51 


119 


42 


116 


















ft 




Ul 


156 




95 


H7 




29 


15 


234 


5t 


92 


16 


1 


56 


56 


115 


50 


203 


7 
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71 




II 


21 


4S 


92 


44 


m 


a 


103 


0 


f7 


101 


23 


185 
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vn 


tJ 


44 


129 


tea 


J» 


49 


70 


til 


4 


0 


59 


146 


200 


157 


362 


G 


Wl 


47 




109 






121 


24 


42 


2&7 


15 


216 


0 


4 


47 


109 


166 


60 


54 
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1 -tftioni 
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0 


4S3 


SI 
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103 
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44 


31 


32 
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57 


0 
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52 
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S8 






21 




t2 
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2 


47 




44 


4 


0 


91 


2 


809 


53 


195 



23 
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Summaiy Second-Grade Basal Reader Comprehension Question Analyses 
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Suraraaiy of First- and Second-Grade Basal Reader Deoidiiig Instnictton and Text Analysis 

















Readily Number of | 


Program 


Sounds 


Utter 
Naming 


Syll^rications/ 
Endings 


Rules 


Rhyming 


Blending 


Voc^olary 
Wor(b 


Words in 
Stories 


Words in 
Iscrfation 


1 Series C 
i Isl Grade 
1 2nd Grade 


2,641 
1.502 


346 
169 


0 
481 


35 

35 


44 

!0 


0 
0 


871 
Mil 


20,982 
104,600 


U34 


1 Series B 
1st pade 
2fid grade 


1.764 
3.276 


670 
444 


0 

1.110 


10 

27 


292 
161 


0 

0 


425 
678 


17.164 
79,867 


2,658 1 


Scries A 
1st grade 
2nd grade 


1.478 
3,277 


808 
664 


0 

567 


8 

163 


119 

0 


0 

0 


607 
676 


12,264 
64,669 


3,795 


1 Scries D 
1 1st grade 
1 2nd grade 


2,655 
1.339 


0 

4.015 


0 
0 


0 
0 


278 
0 


805 
579 


1,Z36 
4,154 
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Comprchcnsibility Analyses or Matched and Unmatched Second-Grade Slorics 
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Table 8 (Continued) 
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Table 9 

Words Per Incoherence for Matched and Unmatched First- and Second-Grade Basal Stories 
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APPENDIX A 
Decoding and Comprehension Cale^ries 
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Decoding Cate^ries 

PttDdiiatloa/^miaiir. Questions or directive ^aiemenls lo sliuicnls intcndeU to have 
students identify correct punctuation^ primarily periods, question marks, etc., or make appropriate 
grammattcal choices such as "Mary and John sltded/slid down the hill on their deds/ 

Sennds. The category of sounds is a combination of consonant and vowel sounds. These 
are questions or directive statements intended to haw children identify consonant or vo^%^l sounds. 
For example, "What sound does this letter make?" or ''What sound do you hear at the beginning . . . 
of this word?' Questions about initial or final consonants were also counted in this category* 

SylldM»tion/efldin|;s. These questi^ms ask students to divide words into syllables, indicate 
how many syllables there arc in a word, identify common suffixes, or provide appropriate w>rd 
endings (ed, ing, ly, etc.). 

Rules. Questions or directive statements in this category require that students produce or 
apply the correct phonics generalization fc^ a regularly spelled word, for example, *How do you 
know that tl^ e in 'boi^' is silent?* or "What rule hel(« you figure out the vowel sound in 'rail*?* 

Letter namra. These que^ions include naming individual letters (upper and lower case), 
letter writing, and tracing. The focus here is on the name of the symbol. 

Rhyming. This is an oral task. The teacher has the children produce a series of rhyming 
words. Frequently, the teacher is to give an ending and several initial consonants to have children 
produce a series of rhyming words. Occasionally, the teacher is to begin with a root word and have 
the children produce just one word to rhyme with it. 

Blending. These are written words. They may be presented on the chalklx)ard, in a 
teachers' presentation book, on cards, or in a teachers' "Big Book." The teachers' instructions 
require that the children sound words out. With this instruction, the word *me' would sound like 
this, 'mmmmeeee', for example. These may be real or nonsense words. 

Vocabulary words in teaclirrs* guides. These are words listed at the beginning of each 
lesson for the teacher to introduce. Typically, these words appear in the reading selection which 
accompanies the lessi^n. 
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Words in btudtnls* text* This number rcpresenis a count of all words in the siudcnls' 
materials, 

Wnnls In teiicliers* Usxt. This category represents a tally of alt words in amnected /cut 
(phrases to siml stories) which the teacher presents on cards, handouts the chalkboard for 
^udents to read. Words in stort passages which the teacher is io read to students for purposes of 
listening comprehension practice are also included in this category. 

Words in isolalion* Words tallied in this category are presented without any context clues. 
The teacher is to \\wz the child/children identify the word simply by looking at it. The teacher may 
ask "What word?* and then say nothing more. 
Comprehension Categories 

Word comprehension^ text explIclL Students read a word. Teacher checks their 
understanding of that word. For example, children read the word, 'mat." Teacher asks, "What is a 
mat?" 

Sentence comprriiension, text explicit. Student reads a sentence, and teacher checks 
understanding of the sentence by asking a question answered explicitly in the sentence. For 
example, after a student reads, Tom and Maria vitni to the store," a teacher asks, "Who v^nt to the 
store?" or "Where did Tom and Maria go?" 

Paragraph comprehension, t«t explicit. These are the same kind of questions defined for 
the sentence comprehension, text explicit category, but in this category, the unit of text students read 
is a paragraph. Questions appear after the paragraph, and information to answer the questions 
appeared expressly in the paragraph. 

Picture comprehension, text explicit. These questions arc answered explicitly in pictures 
presented to the students. For example, "Look at the picture. What is the dog holding in his 
mouth?" 

Word comprehension, text implicit. Students read connected text, then (he teacher checks 
their understanding of a single word in the text. For example, after the children read, "The sky grew 
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dark and soon it began to rain," the teacher asks, *What does the ^irard 'grew* mean in this 
sentence?* 

Sentence C€im|uieheiistoa(. text Implicit. Students read a sentence, and then the teacher 
checks their tinderstandif^ of the meaning stated tmpiicttly in the sentence. For example, after the 
diiklren read, "Michael in third grade and his s^er Jane had not started school )^t/ a teacher 
asks, "Who was okter, Michael or Janer 

Par^pupb compTbensfim, teit Imirildt Th^ are the same kind of questions deftned for 
the sentence comprehension, text implicit categc^y, but in this category the unit of text students read 
is a para^ph. Questions appear after the paragraph, and children must search and put information 
together from the paragraph. 

IHdure ct>mprehension« text implicit. These questions are answered implicitly in pictures 
presented to the students. For example^ "Look at the picture. What does it look like the puppy has 
chewed up?* In this category there might be one regular sock and a torn remnant the same color 
and lexturCf etc^ as the sock in a heap next to the sock. 

Character, text explicit. Specific mention is made of naming the "characters* for questions 
tallied in this category, and the characters are identifled explicitly in the text. 

Sellings text explicit. SfKcific mention is made of naming the "setting" for this story for 
questions in this category, and the setting was identified explicitly in the text, 

Plotf text explicil. Specific mention is made of the "plot" for this category, and the plot is 
explicitly detailed in the text. 

Theme, text explicit. Specific mention is made of ihe "theme" for this category, and the 
theme is explicitly detailed in the text. 

Character, text implicit. Characters are mentioned, hut not identified explicitly as to their 
roles, etc for questions tallied in this category. 

Setting, text Implicit. The location of the story is ambiguous, and therefore not expressly 
stated for questions tallied in this category. 



Ploly text implidL Slory line samewhal circutiou&ly prescnlctl and therefore indircclly 
presented as 'pk^' for questions tallied in this categwy. 

Theme, text implicit. Siwy line is somewhat drcuitously prcscnlt:d and therefore, the 
*theme' is nebulous as coimled for questions tallied in this cal^ory. 

Seriptal (bMl^sround ImowledGe) questlras* The source of information for the child's 
answer is from the child's experience beyond the instruction talcing place at the time the teacher asks 
these questions* For example, 'In this story, it says Anna will visit the planetarium; what sorts of 
things do you think she'll see there?* (providing a description of a planetarium has not been part of 
the story). Children would therefore have to answer this question from information they already 
know about a planetarium. 

Summary questions. Students read a passage and then the teacher asks a question about 
the whole passage that requires them to give the gist of the informatkm they have read. 

Style questions. These are questions about the literary style of a piece- v^t her it is 
narrative, expository, etc 

Review questions. Questions in one story that relate to a previous story. Generally, these 
questions appear at the beginning of a story continued for a number of days. 

Sequencing questions. These questions require ^udents to order events or actions from a 
story. For example. "Arrange the following ^tences in the order that they took place in the story." 

Pmiktioii qui^tlons. These questions require students to predict an outcome from an 
action or series of events taking place in the story. For example, 'What do you think Sean will do 
next?" 

Opinion questions. These are questions to elicit children's opinions or preferences. For 
example, "Would you like to go to San Antonio?" "Why or why n(M?" Children rather clearly give 
their own reasons when answering these questions. 
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